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The following article is the first of 
a two-part adaptation of The Beat- 
les, the Authorized Biography. 
The author, a British journalist and 
novelist, gathered his material in 
months of exclusive interviews. 
The book will be published this 
month in the U.S. by McGraw-Hill. 


Liverpool is in the top left-hand 
comer of England, just above the 
bump on the map called Wales. 
There are a lot of |rish and Welsh 
in Liverpool. The Irish are said to 
be witty and the Welsh are said 
to be good singers. In 1830 the 
world’s first’ passenger railway 
started in Liverpool, and 10 years 
later Sam Cunard dispatched his 
first passenger ship out of Liv- 
erpool to Boston. For 100 years, 
Liverpool was all go. But since 
the decline of the cotton industry, 
things have not been so booming. 
The population today is 712,040, 
not much more than it was in 
1901. 

Liverpool has three things it is 
nationally famous —for—soccer, 
fighting and comedians, although 
Rex Harrison, also a Liverpudlian, 
is better known outside Britain. 
So is Fanny Hill, who was born— 
fictionally—just outside Liverpool. 
Ladies of the evening, like the fa- 
mous Maggie May, used to do 
well in Lime Street until they were 
driven “over the water’—over the 
Mersey, that is—to Cheshire. To- 
day all those great ships and rail- 
ways, all those comedians, even 
the fighting and the football are 
overshadowed by the fame of 
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This bleak sireet, this green park—they are the Liverpool 

the Beatles grew up in. On these and the following six 

pages LIFE evokes the worlds they left behind, sometimes 

(as at right) by introducing old pictures and cutouts 

into present-day settings. Photographed by Farrell qrehan 
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The poor neighborhoods of 
Liverpool have lovely nam 
Knowlsely and Wavertree and 
Woolton. The council houses here 
—Britain’s name for cheap public 
housing—are neat and mean and 
sometimes strangling. For 18 years 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harrison 
waited before getting one in the 
Speke section. Their son George 
(above in the doorway of the 
house) was 6 when they moved 

in. George loathed school and 
particularly the teache 

“... you're quietly growing up 
and they start trying to force being 
part of society down your throat.” 
The guitar, which he bought for 
£3 when he was 14, led him first 
Paul artney, then John Lennon 
(righ—two others bred but not 
content in the anonymity of little 
brick houses all in row 


When John Lennon sat ina 
classroom (left) at Quarry Bank 
High School a decade ago, it 
looked as it does today—the 
British school system is as constant 
crown. Even John 
rmed—combed, blazered, 
urned off by study, 
onnie Donegan’s 
and Elvis Presley's rock, John 
learned banjo chords that he 
thought would work on a guitar, 
and combed his hair in a high 
waterfall—slick and greasy 


The second-toughest section in 
Liverpool (the first being Scotland 
Road) is the Dingle, where the 
Peanut Gang roamed and stabbed 
a lot of people and where, in 
1940, you could live in cheerless 
economy for $2 a week, But even 
that w much for Mrs, Elsie 
Starkey, separated from her 
husband, a baker. She moved 
round the corner to this flat (left) 
and paid $1.40. When the German 
bombs began to fall, Mrs. Starkey 
would snatch up her terrified child 
and tush for shelter. Ringo, then 
Richard, or Ritchie, as he was 
known to his family, was sick 
during many of his early years. He 
missed school, dropped behind, 
this window (where old 
otos lie on the window seat— 
5, left to right, of Ringo at 
mother, Ringo in his 
Teddy Boy pompadour, and 
Ringo’s father, whom he seldom 
saw). He sat behind the cheap 
ace curtains and watched his 
world dragging beneath him. He 
sat and he watched and he had 
his private moments of loneliness 
just like the Dingle boy (below) 


who lives and watches there now. 


For generations, the children of 
Liverpool have played beside the 
docks at Pier Head, watching the 
boats come in and go out and 
waiting for a wind that would carry 
them, too, John and George and 
Paul and Ringo broke the rules of 
the tough Victorian city—they 
made their name on home ground. 
Then they left and didn’t come 
back, They won not only wealth 
and power of show business 
success without precedent, but 
also oificial gratitude from the 
government and honor from the 
throne itself. Now their absence 

in their old home is a definite 
presence. The Beatles still 
dominate Liverpool. Their legacy 
is not only their sound, itis their 
fashion, their speech, their 
attitudes, their art, their ambitions 
They fill the thoughts of the young 
who hum Beatle tunes and dream 
Beatle dreams and mostly wait— 
wait like the faded newspaper 
announcing a triumph of a few 
years and several worlds aga (left), 
caught momentarily in bright 
daisies beside the Liverpool 

docks before the right breeze 
carries it out io sea. 


Once Britannia ruled the waves 
Britannia was a thousand painted 
china figurines, standing smugly 
on the curio shelves in a thousand 
Liverpool homes. But now, her 
reign over, she stands (left) 
forlomly in the window of a 
Liverpool dockfront pawnshop. In 
her place there ere the new images 
—swept in by the Beatles. At the 
Liverpool! College of Art (below), 
where John Lennon studied and 
failed, students now turn out 
pictures of him. At the C 
(bottom), the dingy, deafening 
hole from which the Beatles sprang 
to fame, their spiritual offspring— 
in this case the Ivies—still pick 
and strut and shout, hoping the 
same thing could happen to them. 
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The road the Beatles took to their 
astonish iccess was not a 
straight one. There were byroads 
and detours and things that might 
have happened. In Hamburg there 

sa fifth Beatle who in some 

y the most appealing 0} 
of all. His name was Stu Sutcliffe 

hen they first came to Hamburg 
he was only 18. He wore dark 
glasses on stage and looked 
defiant. He was an artist—a good 
one, The Ge Is thought he 
looked like 


them came night after night but 
she was not like the club's usual 
customers. Astrid Kirchherr 
d t0.a solid Hamburg 
ily, She was 22 then and a 
photographer's assistant and she 
didn’t speak English. But she felt 
the Beatles. Astrid was important 
to the Beatles—whose name the 
Germans mispronounced as “The 


Peedles,” a small-boy vulgarity in 


their language—and especially to 


Stu. She convinced him to convert 
his pompadour into what the 


world knows now as a Beatle 
hairdo. The others followe 
She photographed the 
caught their early power—hidden 
behind the leather jackets and 
cowboy boots. Astrid and Stu 
whose ges are seen below 
projected on the balustrade of 
a Hamburg pier) became enga 

sa confused and rowdy 

world. But it was 

pod. It darkened in April 19¢ 
hen Stu Sutcliffe suffered a 


brain hemorrhage and died. 
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John Lennon, Paul McCartney, 
George Harrison and Ringo Starr. 

Fred Lennon, John’s father, went 
to sea at 16. He became a bellboy 
and a waiter, and he started go- 
ing out with Julia Stanley during 
his spells ashore. This went on for 
about 12 years. They were mar- 
ried in 1938. The next day Fred 
got on a ship and went off to the 
West Indies. After his first trip 
home, Julia learned that she was 
pregnant. It was the Battle of Brit- 
ain summer of 1940. Nobody knew 
where Fred Lennon was. The baby 
was born during an air raid on 
Oct. 9, 1940, and he was called 
John Winston Lennon. Winston re- 
flected a momentary fit of patri- 
otism; Julia’s married sister Mimi 
(Mrs. George Smith) chose the 
name John. 

When John was 18 months old, 
Julia went down to the shipping 
office to pick up her money from 
Fred. She was told the money 
had stopped. “Alfred had deserted 
ship,” says Mimi Smith. “No one 
knew what had happened to him. 
Julia eventually met another man 
whom she wanted to marty. It 
would have been difficult to take 
John along, so | took John.” 

Fred Lennon's version of his 
“desertion” is different. He says 
he was in New York when the 
war broke out and heard he was 
to be transferred to another ship 
as an assistant steward instead of 
a headwaiter: “The captain said, 
"Freddy, go and get drunk and 
miss your boat.’”” Later, Fred 
says, he spent three months in 
jail in Africa, accused of stealing 
the ship's liquor. (“Stealing by 
finding, that was what it was.") 
He had no money to send Julia, 
but “I said to her, there's a war 
‘on, go out and enjoy yourself, 
pet. That was the biggest mis- 
take of my ” Fred went back 
to sea after Julia had gone to 
live with the new man and John 
went to live with Mimi. 

John started writing his own lit- 
tle books when he was about 7. 
Mimi still has bundles of them. 
His first series was called “Sport, 
Speed and Illustrated. Edited and 
IMlustrated by J. W. Lennon.” It 
contained jokes, cartoons, draw- 
ings and pasted-in photographs. 
John says, “I was passionate about 
Alice in Wonderland and drew all 
the characters, The Wind in the 
Willows, | loved that.” 

As a little boy John had golden 
hair, and people mistook him for 
Mimi's real son, which she liked. 
“I never told John about his fa- 
ther and mother," says Mimi. “1 
just wanted to protect him from 
all that.” In playing with children, 
John always had to be the boss. 
Ivan Vaughan and Pete Shotton, 
his closest friends at Dovedale Pri- 
mary School, say he seemed to be 
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John, at 6, outside Liverpool home with his mother Julia 


fighting all the time. “I did fight 
my way through Dovedale,” John 
admits, “I learned lots of dirty 
jokes very young. There was this 
girl who told me them. The gang 
I led went in for shoplifting and 
pulling girls’ knickers down. Oth- 
er boys’ parents hated me. Most 
of the masters hated me. 

“1 soon forgot my father. But 1 
did see my mother now and again. 
| often thought about her, though 
| never realized for a long time 
that she was living no more than 
five or 10 miles away.” 

In 1952, on his first day at Quar- 
ty Bank High School in suburban 
Liverpool, John says, “I looked 
at the hundreds of new kids 
and thought, Christ, I'll have 
to fight my way through all 
this lot. The first fight | got 
in 1 lost. 1 lost me nerve 
when 1 got really hurt” He 
was caught with an obscene draw- 
ing (“That really set. me up 
with the masters”). Then Mimi 
found an obscene poem under 
his pillow: “I said 1 had been 
made to write it out for an- 
other lad. I'd written it myself, 
of course. 

“\'d been honest at Dovedale, 
if nothing else. But | began to re- 
alize that was foolish. So | started 
lying about everything.” 

His school work got steadily 
worse, He had entered Quarry 
Bank near the top of the first 
form, but by the third year he 
had been demoted to the “B 
stream.” (Hopeless. Rather a 
clown in class. He is just wasting 
other pupils’ time.”) Meanwhile 
John was becoming closer to 
Mimi's husband George. Suddenly, 
in June 1953, George died. John, 
who was nearly 13, didn’t know 


how to be sad publicly, “So | 
went upstairs. Then my cousin ar- 
rived. We both had hysterics. We 
just laughed and laughed.” 

John’s mother Julia now had two 
daughters by the man she had 
gone to live with. “I met her new 
bloke and didn’t think much of 
him,” John says. “I called him 
Twitchy. But he was all right, real- 
ly. As | got bigger | had more 
rows with Mimi. | used to go and 
live with Julia for a weekend.” 

He fell to the C stream at Quar- 
ry Bank ("I was really ashamed, 
being with the thick lads”). In his 
fourth year he dropped to No. 20 
in his class—the bottom of the 
bottom. But in his fifth—this was 
the autumn of 1956—Quarry Bank 
had a new headmaster, a Mr. Pob- 
joy, who seems to have made con- 
tact with John, who was now 16. 
Pobjoy helped him get into the 
Liverpool College of Art a year 
later; Mimi liked the idea (“1 want- 
ed him to be something"). 


John: ‘Nothing 
really affected 
me until Elvis’ 


John has no regrets about his 
school years: “I’ve been proved 
right. They're all still there, aren’t 
they? So they must be the fail- 
ures. They were all stupid teach- 
ers, except one or two. | always 
felt I'd make it. | had to be a mil- 
lionaire. If | couldn’t do it with- 
out being crooked, then I’d have 
to be crooked. But! was too much 
of a coward to be a crook. | did 
plan to knock off a shop with an- 
other bloke, do it properly for a 


change. We used to look at shops 
at night, but we never got around 
to doing it.” 


John had no musical training. He 
did teach himself to play, after a 
fashion, a cheap mouth organ 
Uncle George bought for him. Al- 
though pop music was something 
Mimi discouraged, he became in- 
terested in it toward the end of 
his days at Quarry Bank, listening 
on the radio to Johnnie Ray and 
Frankie Laine, But until the mid- 
dle 1950s pop music in Britain 
was remote and American. 

Then three things happened. In 
April 1954 an American group 
called Bill Haley and the Comets 
produced Rock eround the Clock; 
and when it was heard as the 
theme song in the film The Black- 
board Jungle, British rock 'n’ roll 
fans started ripping up cinema 
seats. The second event occurred 
in January 1956 when Britain's Lon- 
nie Donegan produced Rock Is- 
land Line—on the sort of instru- 
ments anyone could play. Even 
the guitar, the most difficult in- 
strument in a “skiffle group,” 
could be played by anyone who 
had mastered a few chords. The 
washboard and the tea-chest bass 
could be played by an idiot. It 
was like giving painting sets to 
monkeys, Some were bound to 
produce something good, 

The third event was Elvis Pres- 
ley. In May 1956 his Heartbreak 
Hotel was on top of the record 
charts in 14 countries. “Nothing 
really affected me until Elvis,” says 
John. He didn’t have a guitar but 
his mother Julia bought him one 
secondhand for £10 and taught 
him some banjo chords. He had 
to practice behind Mimi’s back. 
“A guitar's all right;John,” Mimi 
used to tell him, “but you'll never 
earn your living by it.” 

“We eventually formed our- 
selves into a group from school,” 
John says. “Our first appearance 
was in Rose Street—it was their 
Empire Day celebration. We didn’t 
get paid. We played at blokes! par- 
ties after that, or weddings, per- 
haps got a few bob. But mostly 
we just played for fun.” 

They called themselves the 
Quarrymen. They wore garish 
“Teddy Boy” clothes, their hair 
piled high and slicked back like 
Elvis’. Elsewhere in Liverpool oth- 
er groups were growing up like 
mushrooms. On June 15, 1957, 
Ivan Vaughan brought a friend to 
meet John. What happened is a 
bit cloudy to John, who got drunk 
although he was only 16. Others 
remember the day very well, es- 
pecially Ivan Vaughan's friend— 
Paul McCartney. “That was the 
day,” John says now, “that it start- 
ed moving.” 

James Paul McCartney was born 
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on June 18, 1942 in a private 
ward of a Liverpool hospital. He 
arrived in style because his moth- 
er at one time had been the 
nurse in charge of the maternity 
ward and got the star treatment. 
Paul’s father Jim, a cotton sales- 
man before World War Il, was 
working at the Napiers engineering 
works by day and fighting fires 


at night when Paul was born, 
("He looked awful. They held 
him up and he looked like a hor- 


tible piece of red meat. When | 
got home | cried.”) When his war- 
time work at Napiers wound up, 
Jim got a temparary job. His wife 
worked as a visiting nurse, and 
after the birth of her second son 
Michael, in 1944, went back to 
midwifery. 

Paul easily got into the Liver- 
pool Institute, the best known of 
the city’s grammar schools; he was 
always in a top form. He was also 
the most sexually precocious boy 
of his year. “I once did a dirty 
drawing for the class. It was fold- 
ed so you just saw the head and 
feet of a woman, but when you 
opened it out she was all naked. 
The full schoolboy bit. By mistake 
I left it in the top pocket of my 
shirt | came home one day and 
my mother held it out to me— 
‘Did you do this?’ | said no, no, it 
was Kenny Alpin, a boy in our 
class, | kept it up for two days. 
Then | admitted it. The shame 
was terrible.” 

‘After the first-year, when he 
got 90% for Latin, Paul was fed 
up with school work: “Never once 
did anyone ever make it clear what 
I was being educated for. Home- 
work was a right drag. | just 
couldn't stand staying in on a sum- 
mer night when the other kids 
were out playing. All 1 wanted 
was women, money and clothes. | 
used to do a bit of stealing, things 
like ciggies. For years, what | want- 
ed out of life was £100. | thought 
with that | could have a house, a 
guitar and a car.” 

Paul was just 14 when his moth- 
er started to suffer pains in her 
breast. She was then 45. Within a 
month, following an operation, 
she died of cancer. “All | can re- 
member” says Michael, “is one of 
us, | don’t remember who, mak- 
ing a silly joke.” Paul remembers 
“It was me. The first thing | said 
was, ‘What are we going to do 
without her money?’ ” They both 
cried in bed that night, and for 
days Paul prayed for his mother 
to come back: “Daft prayers, you 
know. | thought, it just shows how 
stupid religion is.” 

Jim McCartney was left at 53 to 
bring up two boys of 14 and 12 
on only £8 a week. Michael 
doesn’t know how his father man- 
aged it: “We were terrible and 
cruel. He was bloody marvelous.” 
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Michael thinks their mother’s 
death had one direct effect on 
Paul: “You lose a mother and you 
find a guitar. Perhaps it just came 
along at that time and became an 
escape.” 


Paul is the only Beatle whose fa- 
ther had a musical background; 
when Jim was 17, immediately af- 
ter World War I, he had a little 
ragtime band. Later he often 
played the piano at home. “Paul 
was never interested. But he loved 
listening to music on his earphones 
in bed. Then suddenly he wanted 
a guitar, when he was 14,” The 
guitar cost £15 and Paul couldn’t 
get anything out of it. Then he re- 
alized the trouble was that he was 
left-handed. He took the guitar 
back and had it altered. After that, 
says Michael, “he was lost. He 
played it on the lavatory, in the 
bath, everywhere.” He tried to 
play Elvis Presley numbers or what- 
ever else was popular, His father 
thought it was awful. 

“| was worried he'd turn out a 
Teddy Boy,” says Jim. “I said over 
and over again that he wasn’t go- 
ing to have tight trousers. But he 
just wore me down. His hair was 
long, even then. He'd come back 
from the barber's and it would 
look the same and I'd say, ‘Was it 
closed, then?’ " 

Then came that June day in 1957 
when Ivan Vaughan took Paul to 
see the Quarrymen. 

“They weren't bad,’ says Paul. 
“John played the lead guitar. But 
he played it like a banjo. None of 
the others had even as much idea 
as John how to play. | was in my 
white sports coat and black drain- 
ies [drainpipe trousers]. They were 
0 narrow they knocked everybody 
out. I talked to them, just chat- 
ting and showing off. | showed 
them how to play Twenty Flight 
Rock and told them all the words. 

“| remember this beery old man 
getting nearer and breathing down 


me neck. ‘What's this old drunk 
doing?’ | thought. Then he said 
Twenty Flight Rock was one of 
his favorites. So | knew he was a 
connoisseur. 

“It was John. He was 16 and | 
was only 14, so he was a big 
man. | showed him a few more 
chords he didn’t know. Then 1 
left. | felt I'd made an impres- 
sion.” 

John remembers mulling over 
the meeting with Paul. “I'd been 
kingpin up to then,” John says 
“Now, | thought, if | take him on, 
what will happen? But he was 
good, He also looked like Elvis."” 
About a week later Paul was in- 
vited to join the group. 

Paul’s first public performance 
with the Quarrymen was at a 
dance ata local Conservative Club. 
After the dance he played to John 
@ couple of tunes he had written 
himself, and John started making 
up his own 

Paul soon began to think about 
the possibility of another Liverpool 
Institute lad joining the group. 
He was even younger than Paul. 
Ivan Vaughan was annoyed when 
Paul brought the friend to see 
John. George Harrison, as the 
friend was called, was an out-and- 
out Teddy Boy. 


George: schoolboy 
rebel in 
a canary vest 


George Harrison isthe only 
Beatle whose family background 
is normal and undramatic. He is 
the youngest of the four Beatles 
and the youngest of four children 
born to Harold and Louise Har- 
fison. He was born on Feb. 25, 
1943, at home in Liverpool. Har- 
old Harrison had been a delivery 
boy, a Merchant Navy steward and 
barber, a bus conductor and a 


George (center, aged 8) grew up in a stable, unbroken family 
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bus driver, He had also been on 
the dole for 15 months 

George went to Dovedale 
mary School, three classes behind 
John Lennon. They never met 
there. “After we sat the schol- 
arship exam,” says George, “the 
teacher asked us who thought they 
had passed. Only one person put 
his hand up. He was a little fat 
lad who smelled. He turned out 
to be about the only one who 
didn’t pass. 

“Smelly kids like that were the 
sort teachers made you sit next to 
as a punishment. All teachers are 
like that. They're all ignorant. Yet 
because they were old and with- 
ered you were supposed to be- 
lieve they weren’t ignorant.” 

He entered the Liverpool In- 
stitute in 1954 (Paul McCartney 
was already there, a year ahead), 
but after a short spell of trying to 
fit in, George lost interest. “I hat- 
ed being dictated to," George says. 
“Some schizophrenic jerk, just out 
of training college, would read out 
notes to you. They never fooled 
me. Useless, the lot of them.” 

Michael McCartney, Paul’s 
younger brother, remembers 
George wearing long hair years be- 
fore anybody else did. This was 
partly because, to save money, his 
father cut the family’s hair, and 
his Navy shears were old and 
blunt. Mrs. Harrison also recalls 
George going to school with his 
school cap high on top of his 
hair: “And very tight trousers. Un- 
known to me, he'd run them up 
on my machine to make them 
even tighter.” 

George once went to school 
with a canary yellow vest under 
his school blazer. “Going in for 
flash clothes,” he says, “or at least 
trying to be a bit different, as 1 
hadn't any money, was part of 
the rebelling.” 

For three years he was in con- 
tinual trouble at the institute. In 
his fourth year, “I learned it was 
best to keep cool and shut up.” 


George showed no interest in 
music asa child. Then, when he 
was about 14, he suddenly started 
covering bits of paper with draw- 
ings of guitars. Mrs. Harrison. re- 
calls, “One day he said to me, 
‘This boy at school’s got a guitar 
he paid £5 for, but he'll let me 
have it for £3. Will you buy it for 
me?’ | said all right. | had a little 
job by ther 

"George tried to teach himself, 
but he wasn’t making much head- 
way. ‘I'll never learn this,’ he used 
to say. | said, ‘You will, son, you 
will’ He kept at it until his fin- 
gers were bleeding. | sat up till 2 
or 3 in the morning. | suppose I re- 
membered all the things | wanted 
to do as a girl, but nobody en- 
couraged me. Eventually he need- 
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ed a better guitar. So | said sure, 
Vl help you buy a new one. He 
got one, £30 it cost. Electric as 
well, or something.” 

“My mum did encourage me,” 
says George, “perhaps most of all 
by never discouraging me from 
anything | wanted to do, If you 
tell kids not to, they're going to 
do it in the end anyway. I'd fin- 
ished all that staying-out-all-night- 
drinking bit when everybody else 
came to it. Probably why | don't 
like alcohol today. | had it all by 
the age of 10.” 


One day George told his mother 
he had an audition set at a Brit- 
ish Legion club, “I told him he 
must be daft,” says Mrs. Harrison. 
“He hadn’t even got a group.” He 
got one: his brother Peter and a 
friend on guitar, plus a tea chest 
and a mouth organ. “They were 
so excited when they came home, 
all shouting,” says Mrs. Harrison, 
“1 couldn’t make out what hap- 
pened. Then they showed me the 
10 bob they'd each got. The poor 
boy on the tea chest looked aw- 
ful. His fingers were bleeding from 
playing.” 

Meantime at school George and 
Paul McCartney had begun to 
spend spare hours _ together. 


George's youth made John take 
some time before asking him to 
join the Quarrymen (‘‘It was too 
much, too much”). But, says John, 
“He knew more chords than we 
knew.” Now they desperately 
needed a drummer but no one 
they picked up ever seemed to 
stay. John also found it difficult to 
get bookings; there were so many 
groups, most of them far better 
than the Quarrymen. 

John was now at the College of 
‘Art, where he turned up in the au- 
tumn of 1957 in his tightest jeans 
and longest black jacket—os de- 
liberately aggressive as ever. His 
way of getting the tight jeans past 
Mimi was to wear conventional 
trousers over the jeans and take 
them off at the bus stop. “I should 
have been an illustrator,” he says. 
“But | found myself in lettering. 
They might as well have put me in 
sky-diving. | failed all the exams. 
I stayed on because it was better 
than working.” 

Then, on the night of July 15, 
1958, “‘the copper came to the 
door to tell us about the acci- 
dent.” It had happened about a 


minute after Julia leit Mimi's 
house. “There was a_ terrible 
screeching,” Mimi says. “I flew 


out and she was dead, knocked 


down by a car." When the po- 
liceman told John, he says he went 
white: “It was the worst thing 
that ever happened to me. | 
thought, I've no responsibilities to 
anyone now. 

“Twitchy took it worse than me. 
He said, ‘Who's going to look af- 
ter the kids?” And | hated him. 
Bloody selfishness.” 


John: ‘I was in 
a blind rage 
for two years’ 


The death of John’s mother 
brought him closer to Paul Mc- 
Cartney, who had lost his own 
mother two years earlier, Other 
students at the art college say Ju- 
lia’s death made John more cruel; 
one of them recalls, “He took it 
out on his girls, He gave them 
hell.” Thelma Pickles, one of his 
girl friends, says he was “a real 
bum, borrowing from everybody. 
He must still owe people pounds. 
Walking down the street he would 
go ‘Boo! in front of old people. If 
he saw anyone who was crippled 
or deformed, he'd make loud re- 
marks, like ‘Some people will do 


anything to get out of the army.’ 

“| was frightened of him,” says 
Cynthia Powell, who later became 
John's wife. “He was so rough. 
Molly, the cleaning woman, once 
caught John hitting me, really 
clouting me. She said | was a silly 
girl to get mixed up with some- 
‘one like that.” 

“1 was in a sort of blind rage 
for two years,” says John. “I was 
either drunk or fighting. It had 
been the same with other girl 
friends I'd had. There was some- 
thing the matter with me.” 


In 1959 they were playing at work- 
ingmen’s clubs and socials, dressed 
as Teddy Boy cawboys—black- 
and-white shirts, white tassels from 
the top pockets, black bootlace 
ties. John Lennon was still at the 
art college, but George Harrison 
had left school to take an elec- 
trician’s apprenticeship. Paul Mc- 
Cartney was still at the Liverpool 
Institute. “I never thought much 
of the music Paul was interested 
in,” Jim McCartney says. “But one 
day | came home at 5:30 and 
heard them playing. | realized then 
that they were getting good, not 
just bashing about.” John and Paul 
wrote about 100 songs together 
during this period. Only one was 
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beatles _ 


ever used—Love Me Do. (A lot of 
them were thrown out years later 
by jake.) 

They still could not get inta tra- 
ditional Liverpool clubs like the 
Cavern, which were for jazz fans 
who tended ta look down on beat 
groups as scruffy and working- 
class. “We were always anti-jazz," 
says John. “It's always the same 
and all they do is drink pinis of 
beer.”” 

In August 1959, still calling 
themselves the Quarrymen, they 
did launch the Casbah Club for 
teen-agers in the huge cellar of 
an old Victorian house which was 
the home of a boy named Pete 
Best. John, Paul, George and John's 
giri friend Cynthia Powell helped 
clean and decorate the cellar; the 
Quarrymen got a great opening 
night reception and the club 
thrived, Then there was a finan- 
cial argument. The Quarrymen 
moved on, and Pete Best, who 
had started to bang away at an 
old snare drum to amuse himself, 
formed a new group—the Black- 
jacks. 

At the art college, ane of John’s 
friends was Stuart Sutcliffe, a 
promising artist and an. enthusi- 
astic fan of the Quarrymen. Stu en- 
tered some paintings for an ex- 
hibition and won a £60 prize. John 
said now was his chance; with 
£60 he could buy a bass guitar 
and join the group. They would 
teach him to play it. “But he real- 
ly picked it up,” says George, “by 
just coming round with us on- 
stage.” Stu usually had his back to 


Out with their mother, Paul, 


the audience, so no one could 
see how few chords he was play- 
ing 

They had started thinking se- 
riously about what to call them- 
selves; nobody had any connec- 
tion with Quarry Bank High School 
any more. There was another 
group whom they liked, called 
Buddy Holly and the Crickets. John 
thought of other insects. "The idea 
of beetles came into my head,” 


When Ringo was 13, his mother Elsie married painter Harry Graves 


7 (lett), mugged for the camera, brother Michael laughed aloud 


he says. “I decided to spell it 
BEATles to make it look like beat 
music, just a joke." 

A friend who ran another beat 
group said “Beatles” was a rotten 
name. Why didn’t they call them- 
selves Long John and the Silver 
Beatles? They didn’t think much 
of the idea. But at an audition 
with Larry Parnes, then king of 
British rock 'n’ roll, they were 
asked for a name, and came out 
with Silver Beatles. 


Larry Parnes didn’t think much 
of the Silver Beatles, but he did 
offer them a two weeks’ tour of 
Scotland to back up a new singer 
he valued highly. in the first flush 
of professionalism, they changed 
their names. Paul became Paul Ra- 
mon; George became Carl Har- 
rison and Stu Sutcliffe became Stu 
de Stael. The others remember 
John calling himself Johnny Silver. 
Paul sent back postcards to his fa- 
ther: “I've been asked for my au- 
tograph.” But after Scotland, Larry 
Pames didn’t offer them any more 
work; he admits now he missed a 
great chance. The Silver Beatles 
went back to dances full of drunk- 
en Teddy Boys and played briefly 
at a strip club, accompanying a 
peeler named Janice, although 
they couldn't read her music—or 
any music, for that matter. They 
managed a couple of dates at the 
Cavem Club jazz stronghold, but 
when they announced “an old fa- 
vorite by Fats Duke Ellington Lead- 
belly” and went straight into a 
beat number, the management 
didn’t like it. They even went back 
to the Casbah, although the Black- 
jacks, with Pete Best on drums, 


were now the resident group 
there. “We were lucky to get more 
than two dates a week,” says 
George. “All we were making was 
about 15 bob a night, plus as 
much eggs on toast and Cokes as 
we could take.” 

Then, in the summer of 1960, 
the Blackjacks disintegrated and 
Pete Best, drummer, was left with 
nothing to do. In August, Paul Mc- 
Cartney rang him up: “Paul said 
they'd got a job in Hamburg and 
was I interested in being their 
drummer? | said yes. They said I'd 
get £15 a week, which was a lot. | 
went down to Allan Williams’ 
club, the Jacaranda. | blasted off 
a few numbers and they all said 
fine, you can come to Hamburg.” 
Allan Williams was a Liverpool 
ghtclub owner who had helped 
the Beatles (they were now call- 
ing themselves that) get their Larry 
Parnes audition and their Scotland 
tour; he had also sent two Liv- 
erpool groups to a Hamburger 
named Bruno Koschmieder, who 
ran_a rock ‘n’ roll club called the 
Kaiserkeller. They were successful 
and Koschmieder wanted another. 

Mrs, Harrison made George 
promise to write and gave him a 
tin of homemade scones. Jim Mc- 
Cartney was against Paul going; 
Paul got Allan Williams to tell Jim 
what a lovely, respectable place 
Hamburg was. John jumped at the 
chance to leave art college, but 
his Aunt Mimi put up a fight. But 
she couldn't stop him. “I'm not a 
working man and never will be,” 
John used to say, “I'll never end. 
up with a 9-to-5 job." Cynthia 
Powell also worried about John in 
Hamburg: “That seemed so far 


away. | knew the Liverpool girls, 
but | didn’t know anything about 
Hamburg, Anything could happen 
in Hamburg.” 


Hamburg is Germany's Liver 
pool. The climate is wet and 
windy. Hamburg and_ Liverpool 
people have the same nasal ac- 
cents, They even have the same 
latitude, about 53° North. But 
Hamburg is twice the size of Liv- 
erpool and more than twice as 
wicked. The Reeperbahn, main 
street of Hamburg’s sinful section, 
probably has more strip clubs than 
any other street in the world. 
When the Beatles arrived there in 
August 1960, Hamburg was a gun- 
running center for Algerian na- 
tionalists who were in rebellion 
against the French. This activity 
had brought in foreign gangsters 
and money. There was gang war 
fare centering around the clubs, 
which hired waiters for their 
strength. 

‘The Beatles arrived in Hamburg 
in a mini-van driven by Allan Wil- 
liams. The only thing John remem- 
bers about the journey is that he 
stopped off in Holland to do some 
shoplifting. 

Their new professional dress 
started with velvet jackets, They 
were to be worn with the Beatles’ 
ight black jeans, white shirts, 
black ribbon ties and winklepick- 
ers—talian-style pointed shoes. 
Their hair was wom high and 
greased back like Tony Cu 

“Bruno Koschmieder,” says Pete 
Best, “took us round to the Kai- 
serkeller. We liked the looks of 
the place. We said when do we 
move in? He said we didn't. Then 
we were taken to this other club, 
the Indra, that was much smaller. 
It was 11:30 at night and there 
were just two people in the place. 


‘Making show’ 
was the thing 
in Hamburg 


“We were shown our dressing 
room, which turned out to be the 
gents’ toilet, We expected we'd 
be living in a hotel, but instead 
we were taken to this cinema, the 
Bambi, where |Koschmieder] 
showed us our sleeping quarters. 
It was like the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta. Being young and foolish, 
we just went straight to sleep.” 
But none of them liked the Indra, 
or sleeping in the Bambi. 

“We would go to bed late,” 
says John, “and be wakened next 
day by the cinema sound. We'd 
iry to get into the ladies’ first, 
which was the cleanest of the lav- 
atories, but fat old German women 
would push past us.” 
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“Making Show,” as the Germans 
called it, was the vital thing. Al- 
though the Beatles were a rock 
group, they had been fairly quiet 
in Liverpool. Now they were en- 
couraged to create as much rack- 
et as possible. John “made a 
show” all the time, jumping in ec- 
stasy or rolling on the floor. Pete 
Best didn’t fit into this at the be- 
ginning, but he soon improved, as 
they all did. “We couldn't help 
it,” Paul says. “In Liverpool we'd 
‘only done one-hour sessions. In 
Hamburg we had to play for eight 
hours. We played very loud, bang, 
bang, all the time, The Germans 
loved it.” 

“We were just having a good 
time,” Pete Best says. “John had a 
pair of Long John underpants, as 
it was getting cold, George bet 
him 10 marks that he wouldn't go 
out wearing nothing else. He went 
out in the street in his Long Johns 
and read the Daily Express for five 
minutes. We watched him, killing 
ourselves laughing,” 

After two months the Indra 
closed. There had been complaints 
from neighbors about the noise. 
The Beatles then moved to the 
Kaiserkeller, where the stage was 
very old, more or less planks on 
orange boxes. They went through 
the planks in the end, but they 
never got a new stage 

Pete Best remembers that he 
drank a lot: "You couldn't help it. 
We had a lot of girls. We soon re- 
alized they were easy to get.” But 
they had to work harder than ever. 

The Liverpool group that had 
been at the Kaiserkeller when the 
Beatles arrived had been replaced 
by Rory Storm and the Hurricanes, 
and the two groups took turns 
every hour for 12 hours straight, 
“Your voice began to hurt with 
the pain of singing,” says John 
“We learned that you could stay 
awake by eating slimming pills, 
so we did that.” Pete Best never 
took them, but for the others it 
was the beginning of an interest 
in drugs, They never ate properly 
and hardly slept. “What with play- 
ing, drinking and birds [girls], how 
could we find time to sleep?” 
asks John 

They saw waiters taking money 
out of the pockets of drunks, and 
John decided one night to try it 
himself: “We chose a British sail- 
or to roll, We got him drinking 
and he kept on asking, where's 
the girls? We kept chatting him 
up, trying to find out where he 
kept his money. We just hit him 
twice in the end, then gave up.” 

They were friendly with Rory 
Storm’s group; Rory’s drummer 
spent a lot of time watching the 
Beatles and requesting songs. 
George didn't like the look of him: 
“He looked the nasty one, with 
his little gray streak of hair. But 
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he turned out to be the nicest of 
them all.” That was the Beatles’ 
first meeting with Ringo Starr, but 
it was a long time before they got 
to know him well. They made 
even less effort to get to know 
any of the British customers 
“When we could smell Senior Ser- 
vice [cigarettes] in the audience,” 
says John, “we knew there would 
be trouble: gangs of British ser- 
vicemen. Before the night was over 
they'd all be lying there half dead, 
after they'd tried to pick a fight 
The waiters would get their flick 
knives out, or their truncheons. 
I’ve never seen such killers.” 


Few respectable Hamburgers ever 
go near the Reeperbahn. But Klaus 
Voormann and Astrid Kirchherr 
did. They became the Beatles’ first 
intellectual fans. Klaus was born 
in Berlin, the son of an eminent 
doctor. Studying in Hamburg to 
become a commercial artist, he 
also took up photography and met 
Astrid, who came from a middle- 
class Hamburg family. She became 
Klaus’s girl friend, and Klaus 
moved into a flat on top of Astrid’s 
house. In 1960, they had a row 
one evening, and Klaus decided 
to go to the cinema. 

Then, he says, “I heard a lot of 
noise coming from a basement. | 
went down to see what was go- 
ing on. I'd never been in a club 
like it before, It was a rough scene. 
But I was knocked out by the 
group onstage and the noise they 
were making.” 

It was Rory Storm’s group, with 
Ringo on drums. Moreover, with- 
out realizing it, Klaus had sat down 
beside the other resident group— 
the Beatles. “They looked so 
funny. The most ridiculous-look- 
ing of all—Stu, as | discovered 
later—had his hair piled really high 
and was wearing long pointed 
shoes and sunglasses, those things 
you clip over ordinary glass 
Then they went onstage and di 
Sweet Little Sixteen with John sing- 
ing it. They knocked me out even 
more than Rory did. | wanted to 
get near them, but | didn't know 
how. | was scared, But | stayed 
there all night. | couldn’t get over 
how they played together so well, 
so powerful and so funny. And all 
the time they were jumping 
around.” 

Klaus got home in the early 
hours of the moming and told 
Astrid where he had been. She 
was disgusted, She refused to go 
to the Kaiserkeller with him the 
next night, so he went alone. This 
time he took a pop record cover 
he had designed. When the Bea- 
tes sat down for their rest turn, 
he approached John and in halt- 
ing schoolboy English showed him 
the record cover. “I just remem- 
ber this bloke shoving a cover in 


my hand, | didn’t know wh 
says John, John muttered some- 
thing about Stu being the artist. 
Klaus started to move toward Stu 
but couldn't get to him. Instead, 
he just listened to the music all 
night through again. 

The next night Klaus persuaded 
Astrid to come along. “I was fright- 
ened,” says Astrid. “But | soon for- 
got all that. Something got me. | 
had always been fascinated by 
Teddy Boys. Suddenly there were 
five of them in front of me, with 
their hair all high and long sidies 
[sideburns]. 1 just sat there open- 
mouthed.” 

When Klaus and Astrid began 
to rave about the Beatles their stu- 
dent friends started to come. They 
took over their own tables and 
began to dictate the atmosphere 
of the Kaiserkeller. “It became our 
scene,” says Klaus, 

The Beatles began to spend time 
talking and drinking with Klaus, 
Astrid and their friends. They 
couldn't speak German, but some 
of the Germans could understand 
a little English. “Existentialists, the 
lot,” says George. “Exis, that’s what 
1 called them,” says John. “They 
were the first Germans | ever 
wanted to talk to.” 

After about a week Astrid man- 
aged to blurt out a couple of 
words, indicating that she wanted 
to take their photographs. “John 
made a few funny remarks. He 
was always saying terrible things 
about Krauts in front of people.” 
But Astrid wasn’t really interested 
in John’s reaction. She wanted to 
get to know Stu Sutcliffe. “I'd fal- 
len in love with him at first sight,” 
she says. ‘“It wasn’t slushy romance 
and all that. | just had.” 


Astrid gave 
true love and 
‘ham sarnies’ 


Next day Astrid took them to a 
fairground nearby and _photo- 
graphed them, then invited them 
home for tea. Her room was dark 
and mysterious. There was a black 
cloth hanging down one wall. One 
of the Beatles drew it aside and 
found himself looking into a mir- 
ror. “It was my Jean Cocteau 
phase,” says Astrid. The tea itself 
was prosaic—ham sandwiches. 
“Heh, look at these,” said George. 
“Ham saries! | didn’t know the 
Germans had ham sarnies.” Astrid 
drove them back to the Kaiser- 
keller and took her camera along 
all the time after that; she was 
the first to see the photographic 
potential of the Beatles. 

They ate at Astrid’s place nearly 
every night after that first tea. 
Since Stu spoke no German and 
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Astrid no English, she got Klaus to 
start teaching her English. Then 
Stu started to come on his own 
and they would sit together on 
Astrid’s black bed, talking to each 
other with the help of a German- 
English dictionary. “From when 
we first started being able to com- 
municate with each other we in- 
tended to get married,” Astrid 
says. In November 1960, only two 
months after their first meeting, 
they got engaged. They put their 
money together and bought. the 
rings—one for each of them 
Astrid was 22 and Stu not yet 19. 

“After Stu,” says Astrid, “I liked 
John and George. Then | liked 
Pete Best. But even in those days 
‘one tended to forget him. He was 
on his own, really, Paul | found 
hard to get close to, 

“Stu was the most intelligent 
one. We never thought about 
George's intelligence one way or 
another. He was so sweet and 
‘open about everything. He had 
never met anyone like me and he 
showed it. After all, he was only 
17. | never fancied him or any- 
thing like that. | was five years 
older, so it didn’t matter being 
open. We got on great.” 

The existentialists had nick- 
names for them all. John was the 
Sidie Man, George the Beautiful 
One and Paul the Baby One. The 
name Beatles amused everyone. 
“The Peedles,” as the Germans 
pronounced it, sounded like a 
small-boy vulgarity. As Christmas 
1960 approached, the Beatles were 
scheming to get into a better club, 
the Top Ten. Peter Eckhorn, the 
manager, gave them an audition 
and offered them a contract. 

Then Gearge was told he had 
to leave the country: “Someone 
eventually realized | was only 17, 
without a work or a resident per- 
mit. | felt terrible.” At the train, 
Astrid says, “He was just standing 
there, all lost. | gave him a bag of 
sweets and some apples. He threw 
his arms around me and Stu, which 
was the sort of demonstrative 
thing they never did.” 

The other four moved to the 
Top Ten without George and had 
done only one night when more 
trouble struck. “Paul and | were 
clearing out of the Bambi,” says 
Pete Best. "We were getting a 
light on to see what we were 
doing and we must have started a 
fire. The police threw us in jail 
for three hours and then said we 
were to be deported.” 

John and Stu were told they 
too had to leave. The real reason 
for the deportations, aside from 
George being underage, was nev- 
er clear; interclub rivalry may have 
been involved. Stu flew back to 
Liverpool in style; he had had ton- 
sillitis and Astrid gave him the air 
fare, John appeared at Astrid’s, 


house (‘He said he'd sold some 
clothes to buy his ticket, but he 
wanted to borrow some more”). 


John says, “I had my amp [am- 
plifier] on my back, scared stiff | 
was going to get it pinched. | 


hadn't paid for it” He got home 
in the middle of the night and 
awakened his Aunt Mimi by 
throwing stones at her window. 
“He had those awful cowboy 
boots on,” Mimi remembers. “Up. 
to his knees, all gold and silver. 
He just pushed past me and said 
“Pay that Taxi, Mimi.’ Then John 
went to bed for a week. 

Cynthia Powell was glad to see 
him; John had written to her all 
the time—"The sexiest letters this 
side of Henry Miller.” George, 
who had left Hamburg first, didn’t 
know that the others had followed, 
and it was weeks before they knew 
where Stu Sutcliffe was. They were 
all broke, dispirited and wonder- 
ing if the Beatles would ever get 
going again. 


At home their 
stomping beat 
caused a riot 


Their first post-Hamburg date, 
without Stu Sutcliffe, was back at 
the Casbah, Pete’s friend Neil As- 
pinall, 2 nonplaying fan of the Bea~ 
tles who was taking correspon- 
dence courses in accounting, was 
ready for them: “I wrote out lots 
of posters saying ‘Return of the 
Fabulous Beatles.’ | didn’t know 
how they'd changed in Hamburg. 
They might have been awful.”” But, 
Neil says, “They were great. They 
had improved enormously. They 
began to get other jobs and a big 
following.” 

The Beatles played at Litherland 
Town Hall on Dec. 27, 1960. If it 
is possible to identify a watershed 
date, this was it. Not only did they 
get £6 for the night, the most they 
had yet been paid in England, but 
their loud, stomping Hamburg mu- 
sic caused the first Beatles riot. 
“The kids went mad,” says Pete 
Best. “Afterwards we found they'd 
been chalking on our van, the first 
time it had happened.” They had 
been billed as The Beatles, Direct 
from Hamburg,” and a lot of the 
kids thought they were German. 
When the Beatles were heard to 
speak the kids said with surprise, 
“You speak good English.” 

While the Beatles had been 
away, every group in Britain was 
trying to be like Cliff Richard and 
the Shadows, copying that group's 
sober gray suits, matching ties, pol- 
ished shoes and neat, restrained 
little dance steps. The Beatles, on 
the other hand, played loud and 
wild and looked scruffy and dis- 
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organized, like aboriginal throw- 
backs. With their “make-showing” 
they had created their own new 
sound. 

“Uwas Hamburg that had done 
it,” says John. “To get the Ger- 
mans going and keep it up for 12 
hours, we'd really had to ham- 
mer. We had to try anything that 
came into our heads in Hamburg. 
There was nobody to copy from.” 

In most places their playing end- 
ed in riots, especially when Paul 
sang Long Tall Sally, a standard 
rock number, with tremendous 
beat and excitement. “At the Gros- 
yenor Ballroom in Wellasey,’” Paul 
says, “there would be 100 Wal- 
lasey lads all ready to fight 100 
lads from Seacombe. They started 
one night before | realized what 
was happening and | tried to save 
my amp. One Ted grabbed me 
and said don’t move, son, or 
you're dead, The Hambledon Hall 
was another place. They used fire 
extinguishers on each other one 
night there.” 

Most of the ballrooms hired 
larger numbers of bouncers to stop 
trouble—and for another purpose. 
“| remember one hall we were 
at,” says John, “There were so 
many people that we told each 
other that there must be other 


managers around. What we didn’t 
know was that the management 
had laid on lots of bouncers to 
stop the other promoters getting 
near us.” They should have been 
making a lot more money, but 
they still didn’t have a manager. 
“It took us a while to realize how 
much better we'd become than 
the others,” George says. “Then 
we began to see that people were 
following us around, coming to 
see us personally, not just coming 
to dance.” 


‘Everything 
just happened’ 
at the Cavern 


Stu Sutcliffe was now back in 
the group, and thanks to Bob 
Wooler, a local disc jockey and 
Beatle fan, they were now the res- 
ident group at the Cavern, “From 
January 1961 to February 1962 | in- 
troduced the Beatles at the Cav- 
ern Club 292 times,” says Wooler. 
“For that first lunchtime session 
they got £15. For the last one 
they got £300." 

“We probably loved the Cavern 
best,” says George. “We never re- 


hearsed anything. We were play- 
ing to our own fans who would 
come in to hear us and bring 
their sandwiches. We would do 
the same, eating our lunch while 
we played. Everything just hap- 
pened.” The Cavern, 17. steps 
down into what was once a wine 
cellar, was—according to George's 
mother—"really a dump. There 
was no air at all. The sweat used 
to drop off them and onto the 
amps and fuse them.” Jim Mc- 
Cartney says, ‘They should have 
paid you danger money to go 
down there, When Paul used to 
come home from the Cavern | 
would wring his shirt in the sink 
and the sweat would pour out. 
The kids would be in a terrible 
state as well, fighting with each 
other to get near the front or faint 
ing with the excitement.” 
McCartney actually went to the 
Cavern at lunchtime to give Paul 
the meat for their evening meal, 
but he was beginning to live with 
it all, Mrs. Harrison, as ever, was 
one of the Beatles’ most devoted 
fans. She was at the Cavern one 
day when John’s Aunt’ Mimi 
stormed in to pull John out, “I 
saw her on the way out,” says 
Mrs. Harrison. ‘Aren't they 
great?’ | shouted at her. She turned 


and said she was glad someone 
thought so. | met Mimi a few 
times after that. She used to say, 
'We'd all have had lovely peace- 
ful lives but for you encouraging 
them.” 

However, the Beatles, although 
they were improving and their fol- 
lowing was becoming more fa- 
natical, had merely entered a 
trough of local success. They 
seemed destined forever to play 
in Liverpool or in Hamburg, where 
they went for the second time in 
April 1961; George Harrison was 
now 18. Peter Eckhorn of the Top 
Ten Club and Astrid Kirchherr 
helped get the right permits this 
time. 

Astrid met them wearing a com- 
plete leather trouser suit. Prev 
ously she had worn a leather jack- 
et, which they all had copied. Stu 
Sutcliffe was impressed and got 
Astrid to make a leather suit for 
him. (The others wanted them too 
but got them done so cheaply 
that they soon split.) 

It was at this time that Astrid 
got around to telling Stu that she 
didn’t like his greasy Teddy Boy 
hair style. After a lot of persuad- 
ing, Stu let her do a special style 
for him. She brushed it down, 
snipped bits off and tidied it up. 
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Now, pudding is salad. 


‘Yes salad. Cool, crunchy (that’s the pecans), 
slightly tart. The perfect summertime treat. Good 


all year long. 


Jell-O* Pudding Salad 


1 can (13% oz) crushed pineapple 
1 package (344 oz) Jell-O® Lemon 


Pudding & Pie Filling 
94 cup sugar 
lege 


2cups prepared Dream Whip® Whipped Topping 
1% cup seeded and sliced Tokay grapes or 
quartered maraschino cherries 


Zs 


¥% cup chopped pecans 
1 small banana, diced 


pan. Add egg; blend well. Stir in remaining meas- 
ured liquid, Stir over medium heat until mixture 
comes to a full boil. Remove from heat. Cover 
surface with wax paper; chill. 

Blend whipped topping into chilled 


— a 


Drain pineapple; measure syrup, Add water to 
syrup to make 244 cups. Combine pudding mix, 
sugar and 4 cup of measured liguid in sauce- 


inch loat pan with several layers of wax paper, 
allowing paper to extend 2 
pan. Spoon in pudding mixture. Freeze until firm 
6 hours or more. Let stand 
at room temperature 30 min- 
utes. Unmold on salad greens, 
Remove paper. Garnish with 
mint and whole grapes, if de- 
sired. Serve in slices. Makes 
10 to 12 servings. 


inches above edge of 
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When Stu turned up at the Top 
Ten that evening the other Beatles 
collapsed in hysterics. Stu gave up 
and combed his hair high again, 
but thanks to Astrid he tried the 
new style once more the follow- 
ing night. He was ridiculed again, 
but on the third night George 
tumed up with the same style. 
Then Paul had a go. Pete Best ig- 
nored the whole craze. But the 
Beatle hair style had been bom, 
and Astrid went on to influence 
them in other ways—e.g., wearing 
collarless suits. She had made one 
such suit for herself which Stu ad- 
mired so much she made one for 
him, despite jokes from the rest: 


Sporting jackets and string ties, Quarrymen in 1957 now included Paul (at left mike) 


“What are you doing with Mum's 
suit, Stu?” 

They got a bit wilder during 
the second Hamburg trip, again 
taking pep pills (all except Pete 
Best) to keep going. “But it never 
got out of control,” says Astrid. 
“Neither did their drinking.” John 
still did a bit of shoplifting. “I's 
the way John was,” says Astrid. 
“John would suddenly rub his 
hands and say, let’s go shoplifting 
now. It was all fun. You couldn't 
be shocked.” John was still turn- 
ing out antireligious cartoons— 
drawing Christ on the Cross with 
a pair of bedroom slippers at the 
bottom. He put on a paper dog 


collar, cut himself a paper cross 
and preached from a window of 
the Top Ten in a Peter Sellers In- 
dian accent to the crowds below. 

They made their first record dur- 
ing this ip—backing for a Top 
Ten singer named Tony Sheridan. 
“We did five of our own num- 
bers,” John says, “but they didn’t 
like them. They preferred things 
like My Bonnie Lies over the 
Ocean.” Only four of the Beatles 
were involved; Stu Sutcliffe had 
left the group, “We were awtul to 
him sometimes,” John says. “Es- 
pecially Paul, always picking on 
him.” But this wasn’t Stu’s reason 
for leaving. He had decided to 
stay in Hamburg with Astrid and 
go back to being an art student. 
In July 1961 the others returned 
to Liverpool. 

There they were lucky to be 
making £10 a week each, but the 
Liverpool beat cult had arrived. 
The proof was the birth of a news- 
paper—Mersey Beat—devoted to 
the doings of beat groups. The 
Beatles were again the main group 
at the Cavern, but they were still 
using the Casbah Club as head- 
quarters. Neil Aspinall bought an 
old van for £80 and started driv- 
ing the Beatles around Merseyside. 
He got five shillings irom each of 
them for each session and finally 
quit studying to be an accountant. 
Thus Neil became the Beatles’ road 
manager, which he still is—though 
he hates the term. 

But despite their large fan fol- 
lowing, nothing was really hap- 
pening. No other agent seemed 
interested. They were getting more 


and more depressed; John’s long 
letters to Stu Sutcliffe in Hamburg 
became full of moans: “Something 
is going to happen, but where is 
it?” John also included his serious 
poems: “I can’t remember any- 
thing/without a sadness/So deep 
that it hardly/becomes known to 
me,/So deep that its tears/leave 
me a spectator/of my own stu- 
pidity/And so | go rambling on/ 
with a hey nonny nonny no.” 

Toward the end of 1961, Stu 
collapsed at the art college in 
Hamburg. “He'd been getting a 
lot of headaches,” says Astrid, “but 
we just put it down to working 
too hard.” In February 1962 it hap- 
pened again; he was taken to 
Astrid’s and this time he stayed 
there. In April, Stu—the one who 
was looked upon as the cleverest 
Beatle—died of a brain hemor- 
rhage. 


Brian Epstein: 
‘Sorry, never 
heard of them’ 


Back in England, just before Stu's 
first collapse, the “something” 
John was looking for was about 
to happen. At 3 o'clock on a Sat- 
urday afternoon—Oct. 28, 1961— 
a youth in a black leather jacket 
walked into. the Whitechapel 
branch of North End Music Stores 
in Liverpool and asked for a record 
called My Bonnie by a group 
called the Beatles. Brian Epstein, 
who was behind the counter, 


Al Hamburg in 1960, the Beatles had turned raunchy. Pete 


said he was terribly sorry. He had 
never heard of that record, or of 
the Beatles. 


Brian Epstein was aware that 
there were flourishing beat groups 
in Liverpool, but they didn’t make 
records, and records were what 
he sold in the Epstein family store. 
He was annoyed by his lack of 
knowledge. On Monday morning 
he had two more requests for My 
Bonnie. Epstein telephoned a few 
agents who imported foreign rec- 
cords; nobody had it. He talked to 
his music contacts and learned 
to his amazement that the Beatles 
were not only British (instead of 
German as he had supposed) but 
came from Liverpool. He asked 
the girls in his store; they told 
him the Beatles were fabulous. In 
fact, they were the boys he had 
complained about once because 
they were hanging around the 
counters all day listening to rec- 
cords and not buying any. 

Epstein decided to visit the 
Cavem. “It was dark, damp and 
smelly," he said later. “The noise 
was deafening. Then the Beatles 
came on. They were not very tidy 
and not very clean. They smoked 
as they played and they ate and 
talked and turned their backs on 
the audience and laughed at their 
private jokes.” Epstein didn’t know 
who was who, but he couldn't 
keep his eyes off John, the main 
shouter and jumper: “There was 
clearly enormous excitement. They 
seemed to give off some sort of 
personal magnetism.” 

Dise Jockey Bob Wooler an- 
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nounced Epstein’s presence over 
the microphone. “What brings Mr. 
Epstein here?” George asked sar- 
castically. Epstein explained that 
he had had a request for their Ger- 
man record; could they help? 
George told him the company was 
called Polydor. Epstein contacted 
Polydor and ordered 200 copies 
of My Bonnie. He also found him- 
self going to the Cavern more and 
more, and he began asking his 
record contacts what “managing” 
a group meant (“How did one do 
it? What sort of contract?”). He 
said, “I suppose it was part of get- 
ting bored with selling records. | 
was looking for a new hobby.” 
He went to see Allan Williams, 
with whom the Beatles had bro- 
ken off; Williams thought he was 
entitled to an agent's commission 
on the second Hamburg trip, but 
the Beatles disagreed. Williams 
told Epstein, “They're nice boys, 
but they'll let you down all the 
time.” 


On Dec. 3, 1961 Epstein invited 
the Beatles to his office. They 
brought Bob Wooler, and John in- 
troduced Wooler as his father; 
was months before Epstein real- 
ized that John didn’t know who 
or where his father was. 

They discussed the future, but 
nobody knew about contracts be- 
cause nobody had ever seen one, 
Before they met again, Epstein had 
seen a lawyer, who told him, “An- 
other Epstein idea, How long be- 
fore you lose interest in this one?” 
At the second meeting Epstein said 
he definitely wanted to manage 


them; he would want 25%, The 
Beatles asked why he couldn’t take 
20%, He said he needed the extra 
5% for promotion expenses; any- 
way he expected to lose money 
for many months. The contract was 
signed four days later by the Bea- 
tles at the Casbah. Epstein never 
did sign it: “I had given my word, 
and that was enough.” 

Epstein’s father Harry was not 
pleased by Brian's new interest; 
his son had been a successful fur- 
niture and record salesman but a 
failure as a schoolboy, soldier and 
actor. Brian decided to start a new 
company to manage the Beatles; 
he called it Nems Enterprises to 
separate it from the family music 
stores. He took over the bookings 
and gave them typed instructions 
on notepaper bearing his personal 
crest. They included little homilies 
about looking smart, wearing the 
right clothes and not smoking or 
eating during performances. 

’MWe were in a daydream till he 
came along,” says John. “We'd no 
idea what we were doing. Seeing 
our marching orders on paper 
made it all official. 

“Brian was trying to clean our 
image up. He said we'd never get 
past the door of a good place.” 

later John regretted slightly 
their smartening up because he 
knew it wasn't really them—not 
really John, at least. The Beatles’ 
manner eventually swung back the 
other way. But at the time John 
went along; he knew this was the 
only way for the group to join 
“the suit set.” They also had to 
be nice to newsmen, “even the 


Best (left) would soon be dropped for Ringo. Stu Sutcliffe (right) was to die of a brain hemorrhage 


ones who were snooty, letting us 
know they were doing us a favor. 
We would play them along. We 
were two-faced about it all.” 

Not everyone was impressed by 
the Beatles. “All we ever got in 
those days,” says Paul, “was 
‘Where are you from? Liverpool? 
You'll have to be in London be- 
fore you can do it. Nobody’s ever 
done it from Liverpool.’ ” 


Their first big 
break—audition 
in the capital 


Brian Epstein used his record con- 
tacts to push the Beatles. Decea 
sent Mike Smith, an A and R— 
artists and repertoire—man, to 
Liverpool toward the end of De- 
cember 1961 to see what the 
boasting was all about. Smith 
promised to arrange 2 Decca au- 
dition in London; it was set for 
Jan. 1, 1962. This didn’t mean 
much by itself, but none of the 
other Liverpool groups had got 
that far. 

Epstein went to London by train. 
Neil Aspinall, who had never been 
near London before, drove John, 
Paul, George and Pete down in a 
hired van on New Year's Eve. “It 
took 10 hours,” Aspinall said, “and 
we got lost in the snow near Wol- 
verhampton. We tried to get a 
meal in the Charing Cross Road. 
A right gang of scrufis we were. 
It said six bob for soup and we 
said, you're kidding. The bloke 
said we'd have to go. 

“We went to Trafalgar Square 
and saw all the New Year's Eve 
drunks falling in the fountain. 
Then we met two blokes who were 
stoned. They had some pot, but 
I'd never seen that either. When 
they heard we had a van they 
asked if they could smoke it there. 
We said, no, no, nol We were 
dead scared.” 

Next morning at the studio— 
New Year's Day is not a holiday 
in England—the Decca people 
were late and Brian Epstein was 
annoyed ("We felt we were being 
treated as people who didn’t mat- 
ter’). Then the Beatles were told 
to put their battered old amplifiers 
away. “They didn’t want our tack- 
le,” says Neil. "We had to use 
theirs.” They didn’t play any of 
their own compositions; Epstein 
had advised them to stick to “stan- 
dards," so George sang The Sheik 
of Araby and Paul sang Red Sails 
in the Sunset and Like Dreamers 
Do. “Paul was too nervous and 
his voice started cracking up,” 
Neil says. 

After they had finished everyone 
seemed pleased. “Mike said the 
tapes were terrific,” says Pete Best. 
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100% Blended Scotch Whiskies, 86 proof 
Imported by Golan Import Company, Beverly Hills, Cali. Sole U.S. Importer. 


Auld Lang’s sign 


In auld lang syne, old acquaintances cherished a cup o’ kind- 
ness. A drink of good Scotch whisky. In Scotland, men of good 
will and good taste have been drinking Lang’s since 1861. 
Lang’s, blended with choice Scotch barley malts and grains. 
With pure clear water from the Scottish hills. Every drop of 
whisky mellowed for 8 years in oak casks to make Lang's 
bonnie as the thistledown on the braes. When next ye tak a 
cup o' kindness, make it Lang’s, the Scotch in the penta- 
dexagonal bottle. 8 years old. Bottled in Scotland. 
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“We thought we were in.” Then 
in March, after a lot of pestering, 
Epstein heard from Decca They 
had decided not to record the 
Beatles; they didn’t like the sound, 
and groups of guitars were on the 
way out. 

Pete Best was the last to hear: 
“John, Paul and George just let it 
slip out one day" Meanwhile Ep- 
stein had begun a long and dispir- 
iting trail around the other record 
companies; they all turned him 
down. Brian was often near to 
tears. “But we used to send up 
the idea of getting to the top,” 
says George. “John would shout, 
‘Where are we going, fellas?’ We'd 
shout back, ‘To the top, Johnny!" ” 

The Beatles had won a Liver- 
pool popularity poll, and Epstein 
made the most of it: “MERSEY 
BEAT POLL WINNERS! POLYDOR 
RECORDING ARTISTS! PRIOR TO. 
EUROPEAN TOUR!” 

The “European tour” was their 
third visit to Hamburg, This had 
been more or less set—again with 
Peter Eckhorn of the Top Ten—be- 
fore Epstein became the Beatles! 
manager. But Epstein wanted more 
than 300 marks each a week and 
Eckhorn went back to Hamburg 
with nothing but a drummer— 
Ringo Starr. Eventually Epstein ac- 
cepted 400 marks, a litte over 
$100, for each of them, from Man- 
fred Weissleder, who was opening 
a brand-new—and bigger—Ham- 
burg club called the Star Club. 
They traveled for the first time by 
air. “Brian made us do it,” says 
Pete Best. “We were all dead 
chuffed [thrilled].” They were im- 
pressed by the Star Club. “It even 
had proper curtains onstage,’” says 
George. Astrid Kirchherr, still in 
mourning for Stu Sutcliffe, didn’t 
come around at first, but the Bea- 
tles went out of their way to give 
her presents and cheer her up: 
“Vd never realized they could be 
so kind.” 


In England, Brian Epstein’s father 
was becoming annoyed about the 
time his son was wasting on the 
Beatles. Brian told his father he 
wanted to take his tapes to Lon- 
don “for an all-out or all-failure 
attack.” He agreed, provided it 
was only for a day or two. Brian 
made for the Oxford Street re- 
tail outlet of EMl.—tlectric & 
Musical Industries, the biggest re- 
cording company in Britain and 
now in the world. EMI. had al- 
ready turned the Beatles down, 
but George Martin of Parlophone, 
which was pert of the parent com- 
pany, liked Paul’s voice (Till There 
Was You) and George’s guitar 
playing; he thought the tapes 
were interesting enough to give 
them an audition. This was in May 
1962, and Epstein rushed out to 


cable the good news to Hamburg. 

“We felt terrific,” Pete Best says. 
“John and Paul started composing 
straight away Brian came out to 
see us and negotiated a new con- 
tract—£85 a week each | think we 
got He thought Love Me Do 
would be a good one for the re- 
cording session ” Klaus Voormann 
remembers their delight: “George 
said he felt he was going to make 
a lot of money He was going to 
buy a house and a swimming pool, 
then a bus for his father, who was 
a bus driver” 

On June 6 they did their au- 
dition for George Martin at E.M.L's 
St John’s Wood studios in Lon- 
don. Epstein had sent Martin a list 
of suggestions, including some 
original compositions but mainly 
songs like Bésame Mucho. Martin 
chose three or four from the list, 
including Love Me Do and PS | 
Love You He liked the Beatles’ 
sound and their personalities. “I 
thought,” he says, “I can’t lose 
anything if | sign them up, al- 
though | had no idea what to do 
with them ” At the time he mere- 
ly listened carefully and said very 
nice; he would let them know. 

The Beatles were not deflated, 
although they had expected more 
They went back to the one-night 
stands which Epstein had fixed up 
around Liverpool: the Cavern, the 
Casbah, New Brighton Tower, Birk- 
enhead, Hulme Hall Golf Club, 
the Automatic Telephone Co's 
Royal Iris River Cruise. 

Yet, unbeknown to Brian Ep- 
stein and the Beatles, Parlophone 
—and George Martin—had been 
waiting for something like the 
Beales to turn up. Parlophone had 
No pop category. Martin had pro- 
duced a stream of comedy rec- 
ords, but when skiffle and rock 
arrived and British stars and groups 
started to make hit records, Parlo- 
phone was left behind. 


Exit Pete Best; 
enter Richard 


Starkey 


Martin took his time about the 
Beatles; he wasn’t sure what he 
would let them record, whether 
he could chance them doing 
something of their own or wheth- 
er he should get a song writer 
for them. Finally, at the end of 
July 1962, Epstein heard from him. 
Martin wanted the Beatles to sign 
a contract with Parlophone. Bri- 
an, John, Paul and George were 
ecstatic. 

They didn’t tell Pete Best. 

“We were playing on the 
Wednesday evening, August 15, at 
the Cavern,” says Pete. “We were 
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Sludge can stop up your engine like a dam stops 
Up a stream. Then you're in real trouble. 
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due to go the next evening to 
Chester and | was supposed to be 
taking John, 1 asked John what 
time he wanted me to pick him 
up. He said he would go on his 
own. | said, ‘What's up?’ But he 
wes off. His face looked scared. 
Then Brian rang, asking to see me 
and Neil [Aspinall] next morning. 

Neil drove me down. Brian 
looked very shaky, fidgeting all the 
time. He said, ‘I've got some bad 
news for you. The boys want you 
out and Ringo in.’ 

It was a complete bombshell. 1 
couldn't say anything for two min- 
utes. | asked him why and 1 
couldn't get any definite answer. 
He said George Martin wasn’t too 
pleased with my playing. He said 
the boys thought | didn’t fi 

“At last | said if that's the way it 
is, then that's it. | went out and 
told Neil, who was waiting out- 
side. | must have looked white. 

Brian came out and spoke to 
both of us. He asked me if | could 
stay on till the end of the week, till 
Ringo could come. | said yeh.”” But 
Pete didn’t turn up that evening 
and Epstein was annoyed. “How 
could 12” asks Pete. “What was the 
point? | just sat at home for two 
weeks, Birds came to the door all 
the time. They were camping in 
the garden and shouting for me.” 

“Pete hadn't realized what a fol- 
lowing he had,” his mother says. 
“He was always so very shy and 
quiet, never shot his mouth off 
like some people 1 could men- 
tion.” Quite unfairly, Brian Ep- 
stein got the worst of the blame 
from Pete's fans. For two nights 
he didn’t dare go near the Cav- 
er, and after that he had to 


have a bodyguard. Pete's fans 
tried to hit or scratch John, Paul 
and George; their fans tried to 


fight off Pete’s, Ringo’s fans stayed 
out of it, Some girls got hurt. 
George got a black eye. 


No regrets 
now from 
an ex-Beatle 


Neil Aspinall says they all agreed 
to Pete’s firing, but that it was 
George who gave the final push 
because George was Ringo's big- 
gest admirer, Pete’s mother has a 
simpler theory: “Pete’s beat had 
made them. They were jealous and 
they wanted him out,” It is not 
true that the Beatles were simply 
producing the Pete Best sound, 
but his drumming did play a part 
in the group's early success. 
‘When we came back from Ger- 
many,” Pete says, “I was. playing 
very loud and laying down a solid 
beat. This was unheard of at the 
time in Liverpool. Even Ringo in 


Rory Storm's group copied our 
beat. If | wasn’t that great, why 
didn’t they get another drummer? 
There was plenty of them." 

Pete worked in other groups af- 
ter he left the Beatles, but in 1965 
he gave up show business for 
good. He married, went to live 
with his mother in Liverpool and 
took a job slicing bread in a bakery 
for £18 a week. He is still there. 

Pete says he knew all the time 
that the group was going to be 
successful: “That was what was 
really disappointing, knowing what 
I was going to miss. What | dread- 
ed most was people’s cruelty. 
was the bloke that was no good. | 
did regret everything at first. When 
they kicked me in the teeth | did 
wish I'd never set eyes on them. 
But not now. ! had some great 
times.” 

Whatever the reasons for Pete 
Best's sacking, there was some- 
thing sneaky about the way it was 
done. “We were cowards,” says 
John. “But if we'd told Pete to his 
face, that would have been nastier. 
It would probably have ended in 
a fight.” There seems little doubt 
that Epstein didn’t want to do it 
“1 knew how popular Pete was. In 
fact, he’d been the first one I'd got 
to know. So I was very upset when 
the three of them came to me one 
night and said they wanted Ringo.” 


Richard Starkey—Ringo Starr—is 
the oldest of the Beatles. His 
mother, Elsie, met his father, Rich- 
ard Starkey, in 1936 when both 
were working at a Liverpool bak- 
ery. They got married and moved 
in with Ringo’s father’s parents in 
the tough Dingle area. “A lot of 
people in little boxes trying to get 
out,” Ringo says. “You'd say you 
were from the Dingle and other 
people in Liverpool would say, oh 
aye, he’s bound to be a hard case.” 

Just before Ringo was born the 
Starkeys rented a little house in 
Madryn Street, a dismal row of 
low, two-story terrace dwellings. 
Their house was bigger than most 
—three rooms up and three down, 
instead of the usual two. Ringo 
was born there just after midnight 
‘on the morning of July 7, 1940. 
He was a week late, he weighed 
10 pounds and he arrived with his 
eyes open. He was named Richard 
—and called “Ritchie’—after his 
father. His mother remembers ly- 
ing in bed, still recovering from 
the birth, when she heard the air 
raid warning sirens; the German 
bombing of Liverpool had begun. 

When Ritchie was just over 3 
years old his parents parted. Ritch- 
ie—Ringo—can only recall seeing 
his father—who later remarried— 
twice as a child and once as a 
teen-ager: “I saw him once at me 
Grandma Starkey’s. He offered me 
money, but | wouldn't speak to 
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John and George in one of As- 
trid's moody camera portraits 


him. | suppose me mother filled 
me up with all the things about 
him.” His mother doesn’t remem- 
ber Ringo asking about his father. 
nes," she says, “he used 
to look out of the window and 
say, ‘I wish | had brothers and sis 
ters. There’s nobody to talk to 
when it’s raining’ ” 

Before Ringo, at age 5, entered 
St. Silas's Primary School 300 yards 
from home, Elsie Starkey went 
back to work as a barmaid, (“1 
was just able to manage. There 
was a lot of work to be done in 
bars, with the war on”). Then, 
when he was 6, Ringo developed 
appendicitis. The appendix burst, 
and peritonitis followed. He had 
two operations: “I was wheeled 
in and | asked for a cup of tea. 
They said not before the opera- 
tion, but I'd get one when | came 
round. | went into a coma and 
didn’t come round for 10 weeks.” 
He stayed in the hospital for just 
over 12 months, and when he 
went back to St. Silas’s at age 7 
he was badly behind and unable 
to read or write, But for 11-year- 
old Marie Maguire, whose mother 
and Ringo’s mother were lifelong 
friends, he thinks he might never 
have learned. But, according to 
Marie, “He wasn't stupid, He'd just 
missed a lot. Twice a week | used 
to give him lessons and his moth- 
er would give me pocket money 
for doing it. 1 bought Cham- 
bers’ Primary Readers and we 
used to sit up at the kitchen table 
reading them.’ 


Ringo has few memories of St. 
Silas’s Primary School, aside from 
playing truant or taking pennies 
off kids in the pleyground: “We 
used to steal bits and pieces from 
Woolworth’s. Just silly plastic 
things.” Once an aunt found a 
pearl necklace missing. Ringo 
turned up outside a pub offering 
to sell it for six shillings. 

Ringo failed his leaving exam- 
ination at St. Silas's and therefore 
was unable to go to a grammar 
school, as the other Beatles had 
done, He went instead to Dingle 
Vale Secondary Modern School. 
Elsie Starkey meanwhile started 
going out with a painter and dec- 
orator named Harry Graves, “| told. 
Ritchie that Harry wanted to mar- 
ry me,” she says. “He said, ‘You 
get married, Mum. | won't always 
be little” She and Harry Graves 
did get married in April 1953. A 
few months later, when Ritchie 
was 13, he got a cold which turned 
into pleurisy. This time he stayed 
in the hospital nearly two years. 
He has good memories of his step- 
father in those days: “He used to 
bring me lots of Yankee comics. 
In fact I used to take his side if 
he and me mum had any rows. | 
learned gentleness from Harry.”” 

When Ringo came out of the 
hospital he was 15 and his school 
days were officially over. But when 
he went back to Dingle Vale for 
a report to be used as a job ref- 
erence, he had been away so 
long that hardly anyone remem- 
bered him. Just a few years later, 
on a visiting day, the same school 
brought out a desk which Ringo 
Starr was supposed to have used. 
They charged people sixpence to 
sit. at it and have their pho- 
tographs taken. 


Ringo got a job as a messenger 
boy for British Railways: “I went 
for me uniform, but all they gave 
me was the hat. | left after six 
weeks. It wasn’t just not getting 
the uniform. You have to pass a 
medical exam and I failed.” He 
spent six weeks as a barman on a 
boat going to North Wales: “I 
went to an all-night party and got 
drunk and went straight to work. 
| gave cheek to the boss and he 
said, get your cards, son.” 

He was learning the fitter's trade 
when the skiffle craze arrived. He 
had shown no musical awareness 
as a boy, although there was a 
ward band in the hospital (“four 
kids on cymbals and two on tri- 
angles”) and Ringo appears to 
have become interested in drum- 
ming at this time, His first drums 
were a secondhand set which his 
stepfather picked up for £10 in 
London. With them Ringo helped 
form a group (“Eddie Clayton Skif- 
fle," though there was no Eddie 
Clayton) which played for the 
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other apprentices during the lunch 
hour, Then one day his Grandfather 
Starkey came to see Ringo’s moth- 
er. “Hey,” he said, “do you know 
what that bloody noddler of yours 
wants?” 

The “noddler” wanted £50 for 
a down payment on a new set of 
drums costing £100. “He gave him 
the money,” Elsie says. “Ritchie 
paid it back faithfully, a pound a 
week out of wages.” 


Elsie was worried about the skif- 
fle group taking up too much of 
her son’s time, especially as Ringo 
was supposed to be going to a 
technical school to catch up on 
some of the education he had 
missed, But Harry Graves was in- 
terested, and one night in a bar 
he met a man who agreed to give 
Ringo a trial in his band. Ringo 
went and came back furious. They 
had wanted to give him a huge 
drum, strap it on his chest, then 
make him bang it as he marched 
through the street in military time. 

For that matter his skiffle group 
didn’t seem to be going anywhere. 
But eventually Ringo joined Rory 
Storm’s group, then No. 1 in Liv- 
erpool. When this group was of- 
fered a 13-week session in 1960 at 
‘one of Billy Butlin’s family “holi- 
day camps,” Ringo quit his job. 
He was then 20, and he had one 
year of his apprenticeship to go. 
“Everybody said I shouldn't leave,” 
he says. “But | just felt | wanted to. 
| was getting £6 a week—about £8 
by playing nights. Butlin’s offered 
me £20 a week in all.” 

This was the job which the Rory 
Storm group took in preference 
to the Hamburg booking which 
then went to the Beatles. It was 
during that summer that Ringo got 
his name. Up to then he had oc- 
casionally been called “Rings,” be- 
cause he wore as many as four 
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rings at once, one of them a 
broad gold band he got when 
his Grandfather Starkey died (he 
still wears that). Then, at But- 
lin’s, his surname Starkey was ab- 
breviated to Starr so his solo 
drumming spot could be an- 
nounced as “Starr time.” Rings 
became Ringo because it sounded 
better with Starr. 

Ringo has a vague memory 
of catching sight of the Beatles 
once in Liverpool; he looked 
into Allan Williams’ Jacaranda 
Club one day and saw them teach- 
ing Stuart Sutcliffe how to play 
the bass. But when Ringo cel- 
ebrated his 21st birthday in the 
summer of 1967 and all the lead- 
ing Liverpool groups came to 
the party, the Beatles were not 
present. They were just another 
struggling group in another 
part of Liverpool. 

In 1962, when Ringo went 
back to Hamburg on his own, 
he seriously considered staying. 
He was offered his own flat, a 
car and £30 a week. But he de- 
cided to go back to Rory 
Storm. It was during that sum- 
mer that he got a telephone 
call from John Lennon asking 
him to join the Beatles. John 
told him that he would have 
to brush his hair down, but he 
could keep his sidies. 

It was the money that made 
Ringo decide: “I got another of- 
fer, £20 a week, from King Size 
Taylor and the Dominoes. The 
Beatles offered me £25.” Earlier 
he had been on the point of em- 
igrating to the U.S. “Then,” Ringo 
says, “the forms arrived, all about 
whether your grandfather's Great 
Dane was a Commy. | couldn’t un- 
derstand them. If | had, | would 
have gone.” 

With Ringo fitting in, the Beatles 
were definitely the top group in 


Liverpool. But their local success 
began to split old loyalties. “When 
the record companies started sign- 
ing groups, it wasn’t so friendly,”” 
Ringo says. “Some made it and 
some didn’t, People started hating 
each other.” 

Other things were happening in 
the summer of 1962. Paul got it 
into his head that he should re- 
volt (“I'd always been the keeny, 
the one who was chatting up man- 
agements”), and he and Brian Ep- 
stein had a row after they had all 
come around one night to pick 
him up and he refused to get out 
of the bath 


Their wives 
lived in terror of 
furious fans 


And Cynthia Powell was preg- 
nant. She didn’t want to “tie him 
down” but, John says, “I said yes, 
we'll have to get married. | didn’t 
fight it.” When he told Mimi, “she 
just let out a groan.” No parents 
were at the wedding, a civil cer- 
emony which took place Aug. 23, 
1962—a week after they had fired 
Pete Best—in the same register of- 
fice where John’s parents had been 
married. John, Paul and George 
all wore black. “I couldn’t hear a 
word the bloke was saying for the 
noise of a drill outside. Then we 
went across the road and had a 
chicken dinner. 1 can’t remember 
any presents. It was all a laugh. 

“| did feel embarrassed. Walk- 
ing about, married. It was like 
walking about with odd socks on 
or your fly open.” 

They tried to keep the marriage 
secret from Beatle fans. Cynthia 
was all for that: “It was bad 
enough John being chased every- 


In his pre-Beatle days, Ringo drummed for Rory Storm and the Hurricanes 


where. I didn’t want that to hap- 
pen to me.” But the news leaked 
out. By this time the girls were fol 
lowing them everywhere in Li 
erpool and screaming. 

Maureen Cox was one of the 
fans. At the Cavern one evening 
she kissed Paul on a dare, “but it 
was Ritchie | liked best. So | wait- 
ed till Ritchie came out and kissed 
him as well.”” Ringo has no mem- 
ory of that: “I probably thought 
Maureen was some fly pecking 
me.” Three weeks later at the Cav- 
er, Ringo asked Maureen to 
dance; from then on she hardly 
missed a Cavern session, although 
she soon realized there were fans 
more fanatical than she. “There 
would be fights amongst the girls,” 
she says. “I suppose it was partly 
sex and partly the music. But no, 
it was really just everything about 
being there. It was terrible, the 
mad screams when [The Beatles} 
came on.” 

When Maureen went out with 
Ringo—they got married in Feb- 
ruary 1965—she had to stay in 
the background. “I might have 
been killed. The other girls want- 
ed to stab me. They used to come 
into the hairdresser’s where | was 
working. They would threaten me 
—"If you see that Ringo Starr again 
you're in for it’ 1 used to get 
threatening phone calls. ‘My 
brother's going to get you,’ they 
used to say.” Maureen was wait- 
ing for Ringo in the car one night 
when “This girl came up. She said, 
‘Are you going out with Ringo?’ | 
said no, he’s just a friend of my 
brother's. ‘Liar,’ she said. Before 1 
could do anything she had her 
hand through the window and 
scratched me down my face. She 
started screaming some very se- 
lect language at me. I just got the 
window up in time.” 

In April 1963, after the birth of 
his son Julian—named after his 
mother Julia—john Lennon had to 
wear a disguise to visit Cynthia in 
the hospital: “‘Dere’s one of 
dem,’ 1 heard someone shout, and 
Ihad to run for it.” But in the sum- 
mer of 1962, waiting to hear from 
the great George Martin in Lon- 
don, the Beatles were still familiar 
names only in Liverpool. 


Marlin brought the Beatles down 
to London on Sept. 11, 1962 to re- 
cord their first British record Love 
Me Do: “It was John’s. harmonica 
which gave it appeal.” Martin had 
heard about Pete Best's sacking 
and decided to have an experi- 
enced drummer ready. But nobody 
told Ringo. Before they began re- 
cording Martin told them, “Let 
me know if there’s anything you 
don’t like.” George Harrison said, 
“Well, for a start, | don’t like 
your tie.” This half-serious joke 
didn’t go down well with Martin, 
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But everyone laughed, and they 
went into Love Me Do, which re- 
quired about 17 takes before Mar- 
tin was happy. He didn’t rate 
Ringo highly: “He couldn't do a 
roll—and still can'‘t—though he's 
improved a lot.” Ringo, who had 
never done a recording session, 
was nervous and then terrified 
when he came back to do the “B 
side” of the record (P.S. | Love 
You) and found Martin's reserve 
drummer sitting in his place. 

“It was terrible,” says Ringo, 
“the other bloke played the drums 
and 1 was given the maracas. | 
thought, they're doing a Pete Best 
on me. They then decided to re- 
cord the first side again. | was 
given the tambourine this time. | 
was shattered. 

“But nobody said anything. We 
were just lads being pushed 
around, Luckily for me they de- 
cided to stick to the first version 
of Love Me Do, the one in which 
\'m playing drums.” 

Love Me Do was released on 
Oct. 4, 1962. The Beatles’ Liver- 
pool fans bought the record in 
great numbers, and George Har- 
rison awakened his mother one 
night screaming that they were on 
Radio Luxembourg; listening to the 
guitar work, George went “shivery 
all over.” The highest Love Me 
Do ever got on the record charts 
was No. 17; the Beatles followed 
its slow upward progress jubilantly 
from Hamburg, where they had 
gone for another appearance at 
the Star Club. George Martin was 
pleased but not overly excited: 
“The problem now was to get a 
follow-up record.” He thought he 
had just the thing in a song called 
How Do You Do it. The Beatles, 
self-opinionated as always (‘They 
haven’t changed one bit,” Martin 
says), didn’t like it. Martin told 
them that if they were going to 
be obstinate, “then they had 
better produce something bet- 
ter themselves. They did—Please 
Please Me, which knocked me 
out.” But Martin was right about 
How Do You Do It; he gave it to 
Gerry and the Pacemakers—who 
were also under contract to Brian 
Epstein—and they made it No. 1. 

The Beatles came home in No- 
vember 1962 to record Please 
Please Me, then went back to 
Hamburg for a couple of weeks— 
their fifth and last engagement 
there, They placed far down in a 
British popularity poll (“Vocal 
Group Department’) with 3,906 
votes, all presumably sent in from 
Liverpool; the national winners got 
21,843 votes, But the Beatles had 
placed, although there was. still 
no sign that they might be what 
George Martin and Parlophone 
desperately needed, Through Mar- 
tin, Brian Epstein had got them a 
music publisher—an _ ex-singer 
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Toasting “64 rise of | Wanna Hold Your Hand to No. 1 in 
the U,S,, Beatles crowned Brian Epstein with chamber pot 


named Dick James. James's first re- 
action was typical: “So what's from 
Liverpool?” But he thought Ep- 
stein’s tape of Please Please Me 
“the most exciting thing 'd heard 
for years.” Over lunch Epstein and 
James struck a publishing deal, 
copyright fees to be shared 50-50. 


EM. had done a publicity hand- 
out to go with Love Me Do; it 
said that John’s favorite color was 
black, that he liked curry and hat- 
ed thick heads and traditional jazz. 
But Brian Epstein was still finding 
it hard to get space in the press. 
He sought out Tony Barrow, who 
was the Liverpool Echo record crit- 
ic as “Disker" and also worked 
for Decca. Barrow wrote the Bea~ 
tles’ first official press release from 
his Decca office and got a pub- 
licity man to agree to share his 
mailing list. On Jan. 5, 1963 he 
gave Please Please Me a long re- 
view in the Echo—without men- 
tioning that “Disker’ now worked 
part-time as the Beatles’ public 
relations man, The record was 
released a week later and was 
No. 1 by mid-February. By this 
time the Beatles were on their 
first national tour, But the Lon- 
don press didn't catch on. Tony 
Barrow quit Decca and began 
working for Nems Enterprises 
(he jis still the Beatles’ senior 
press officer), but most of the 


releases he sent out were ignored. 

The Beatles’ tour was scheduled 
by Arthur Howes, a promoter who 
had put them on in Peterborough 
a year earlier and, even though 
they had flopped, liked them “as 
people,” and put the group under 
contract. On the strength of Love 
Me Do he put the Beatles on a 
bill featuring a singing sensation 
named Helen Shapiro. “We didn’t 
know anything about things like 
makeup,’’ says Ringo. “We 
pranced on like Red Indians, cov- 
ered in the stuff.” They caused no 
big reaction until Please Please 
Me started climbing to the top. 
John remembers a bit of scream- 
ing in Glasgow; he says they al- 
ways screamed there. Ringo was 
still worried about fitting in with 
the others ("They all knew each 
other so well”), and his only spe- 
cific memory of that first tour con- 
cerns being thrown out of a ball- 
room in their hotel “because we 
were so scruffy, which we were.” 


Arthur Howes sent them on an- 
other tour in March, although the 
Beatles were still third on the bill. 
However “the Liverpool sound” 
had now become an expression 
used by people in the pop busi- 
ness, The Beatles brought out their 
first LP and, in April, their third sin 
gle—From Me to You; it also made 
No. 1, although disc jockeys were 
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already saying they had “gone off” 
from their first two records. They 
had a short holiday in the Canary 
Isles, where Paul nearly drowned 
when he swam too far out to sea, 
then went on a third tour—for an- 
other promoter, since Howes had 
nothing going then. This time they 
were the stars of the show—the 
last act, although they were still 
green enough to be frightened by 
the applause for the singing star 
Roy Orbison, who preceded them. 
Jelly babies were thrown at them 
onstage after George had been 
foolish enough to say that he liked 
them. In five weeks Road Man- 
ager Neil Aspinall lost 42 pounds 
in weight (“I just didn’t eat or 
sleep”), and they got another man 
to handle the equipment while 
Neil looked after the Beatles per- 
sonally. The second man was Mal- 
colm Evans, a bouncer from the 
Cavern; he estimates that he was 
sacked six times during his first 
week: “I'd never seen a drum kit 
before. | didn’t know where to 
put anything.” He also lost John’s 
guitar at the Finsbury. Empire in 
London: “‘Where’s my Jumbo? 
John said. It's still a mystery. | fair 
ly got it that day.” 

Paul’s 21st birthday party in Liv- 
erpool in June 1963 was a drunk- 
en orgy. John picked a fight with 
a local disc jockey who, before 
Brian Epstein came along, had 
done a lot to get the group book- 
ings. “I battered his bloody ribs 
for him. 1 think he'd called me a 
queer. He sued me afterwards. | 
paid him £200 to settle it. That 
was probably the last real fight 
I've ever had.” On Aug. 23—the 
first anniversary of John’s marriage 
—the Beatles did their last per- 
formance at the Cavern. During 
the same month they produced 
their fourth single—She Loves You. 
This was the start of “Yeh, yeh!" 
There were 500,000 advance or- 
ders when the record came out at 
the end of August. 

Then, on the night on Oct. 13, 
1963, they topped the bill at the 
London Palladium—a show tele- 
vised for an estimated 15 million 
viewers. Outside, the stage door 
was blocked by fans, presents and 
piles of telegrams. Inside, it was al- 
most impossible to rehearse be- 
cause of the screaming in the 
streets. The police, taken by sur- 
prise, moved the Beatles’ chauf- 
feur-driven car away from the door 
to conceal it. This meant that when 
they did appear, shepherded by 
Neil, they had to fight their way 
50 yards through the mob. Next 
day the front-page newspaper sto- 
ries weren't about how the group 
had played, but about the chaos 
they had caused—Beatlemania. 
From then on Liverpool was 
known as the city the Beatles had 
come from. 


